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TEWKESBURY  ABBEY 

THE  Abbey  Church  of  Tewkesbury,  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  imposing  Parish  Church  in  England,  and  con- 
tains some  of  the  finest  Norman  architecture  in  this 
country.  Its  tower  is  the  most  massive  of  all  Norman 
towers.  Its  noble  west  front,  with  its  lofty  receding  arch 
of  seven  shafts,  is  surpassed  only  by  the  similar,  but  later, 
west  fronts  of  Lincoln  and  Peterborough.  Its  crown  of 
chapels  surrounding  the  apse  is  paralleled  only  by  West- 
minster itself,  the  ground  plan  of  which  shows  a  striking 
similarity  with  the  ground  plan  of  Tewkesbury  before 
the  lyady-chapel  was  destroyed.  Its  simple  but  majestic 
columns  exceed  in  height  even  the  piers  at  Gloucester, 
which  resemble  them  so  closely.  No  Parish  Church,  and 
few  Cathedrals,  can  boast  such  a  magnificent  series  of 
'richly  dight'  tombs  and  chantries.  Smaller  still  is  the 
number  of  Cathedrals  which  are  so  indissolubly  bound  up 
with  the  history  of  England  during  those  eventful  four 
centuries.  1100-1500. 

In  actual  extent  (i.e.  in  the  total  area  covered  by  the 
building)  Tewkesbury  Abbey  is  the  largest  of  all  the  parish 
churches  in  this  country,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Beverley  Minster  ;  and  it  exceeds  in  size  no  less  than 
fourteen  English  Cathedrals.  It  stands,  as  all  the  great 
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Abbeys  stood,  by  one  of  England's  great  waterways,  being 
erected  on  slightly  rising  ground  at  the  spot  where  Shake- 
speare's Avon  flows  into  the  stately  Severn. 

The  present  building  dates  from  1087  A.D.,  but  four 
hundred  years  earlier,  in  715,  a  monastery  was  founded 
on  the  same  site  by  two  Saxon  nobles,  named  Oddo  and 
Doddo.  Brihtric,  King  of  Wessex  (the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  Egbert)  was  buried  here  in  799  The  monas- 
tery suffered  so  severely  at  the  hands  of  the  invading 
Danes,  that  two  hundred  years  later  it  became  a  'cell' 
dependent  on  the  Abbey  of  Cranbourn,  in  Dorset.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  King  Alfred  inflicted  a 
crushing  defeat  on  the  Danish  forces  in  893,  at  Boddington, 
five  miles  from  Tewkesbury  ;  and  that,  after  the  Battle 
of  Essendune  in  1016,  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironsides 
met  on  a  small  island  in  the  Severn,  two  miles  below 
Tewkesbury,  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace,  dividing  the 
kingdom  between  them. 

The  estates  of  both  Tewkesbury  and  Cranbourn  were 
seized  by  Queen  Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror ; 
but  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  their  son,  William  Rufus, 
on  his  accession  in  1087,  was  to  bestow  the  'honour  of 
Gloucester,'  including  the  patronage  of  Tewkesbury,  on 
his  second  cousin,  Robert  Fitzhamon.  Finding  in  Fitz- 
hamon  a  patron  generously  willing  to  assist  him  in  restor- 
ing the  former  glories  of  the  Tewkesbury  Priory,  Giraldus, 
Abbot  of  Cranbourn,  proceeded  to  the  task  of  building 
the  present  Abbey;  and  by  the  year  1102  the  monastic 
buildings  were  ready  to  receive  the  monks  from  Cranbourn, 
which  thenceforth  became  in  its  turn  a  'cell'  dependent 
on  Tewkesbury.  Meanwhile,  the  Abbey  grew  apace, 
thanks  to  the  munificent  benefactions  of  Fitzhamon  ; 
but,  alas  !  neither  he  nor  Giraldus  lived  to  see  its  com- 
pletion. Fitzhamon  died  in  1107  from  a  wound  received 
at  the  siege  of  Falaise,  and  Giraldus  died  at  Winchester 
in  ^  1 10.  By  1123  the  work  was  finished,  and  on  ISoC^^ber 
s$}oi  that  year  the  Abbey  was  consecrated  by  Theulf, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  IJandaff, 
Hereford,  and  Dublin.  The  Abbot  at  this  time  was  Robert, 
a  former  Chaplain  of  Fitzhamon,  and  the  L,ord  of  Tewkes- 
bury was  Robert,  the  famous  Earl  of  Gloucester,  a  natural 
son  of  Henry  I,  and  the  husband  of  Fitzhamon's  eldest 
4  daughter.  Earl  Robert  was  himself  one  of  the  great 
church  builders  of  the  age,  and  though  his  home  was  at 
Tewkesbury,  he  was  buried  at  St.  James'  Priory,  Bristol, 
which  he  had  founded.  The  T^ordship  of  Tewkesbury 
was  held]  by  King  John  from  1183  to  1200,  when,  having 
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obtained  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife  Isabella  grand- 
daughter of  Earl  Robert),  he  granted  her  possession  of 
all  the  lands  she  had  inherited.  As  she  left  no  children, 
the  '  honour  of  Gloucester '  passed  through  her  sister  Amice 
to  the  illustrious  family  of  the  De  Clares,  who  held  it  for 
ninety  years.  Then  it  passed,  again  through  failure  of 
issue,  to  the  even  more  famous  Despencers,  who  held  it 
for  exactly  a  century.  They  were  followed  by  the  Beau- 
champs,  and  finally  by  Warwick  the  'King-maker,'  and 
his  ill-starred  son-in-law,  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  whose 
bones  lie  behind  the  High  Altar  of  the  Abbey,  and  whose 
possessions  were  appropriated  by  the  Crown.  Thus  the 
King  of  England  once  more  became  Lord  of  Tewkesbury, 
and  though  the  Manor  was  sold  in  1609  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  patronage  of  the  Abbe}'  is  still  vested  in  the 
Crown. 

The  Abbey  itself  underwent  several  vicissitudes  during 
those  four  centuries.  In  1178,  a  fire  had  destroyed  the 
monastic  buildings  adjoining  the  Abbey,  and  though  no 
serious  damage  was  done  to  the  Church,  the  walls  of  the 
south  transept  bear  unmistakable  traces  of  this  confla- 
gration. In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  extensive 
changes  were  made,  mainly  under  the  direction  of  Hugh 
le  Despencer  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  whose  bodies  lie 
together  under  the  exquisite  canopy  tomb  on  the  north 
of  the  altar.  The  original  Norman  choir  was  largely  re- 
modelled, the  present  beautiful  Pointed  arches  being 
erected  upon  the  Norman  columns,  the  capitals  of  which 
were  on  one  side  slightly  raised.  At  the  same  time,  the 
seven  glorious  windows,  "the  glass  of  which  was  made  in 
Chartres,  were  inserted,  and  the  elaborate  vaulting  of  the 
apse  was  completed  with  its  intricate  tracery.  The  exist- 
ing roof  and  vaulting  of  the  nave  also  date  from  the  same 
period,  and  however  much  we  may  miss  the  loftier  propor- 
tions of  the  original  Norman  roof  (the  dripstone  of  which 
is  plainly  visible  on  the  exterior  of  the  tower),  no  one 
can  fail  to  admire  the  magnificent  stone  vaulting  which, 
springing  from  corbels  resting  on  the  capitals  of  the  piers, 
gives  to  the  Abbey  a  most  distinctive  character,  and  con- 
tains a  series  of  130  carved  bosses  which  are  justly  consi- 
dered among  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  mediaeval 
sculpture  in  this  country.  From  the  fourteenth  century, 
too,  date  the  beautiful '  chevet '  of  chapels  around  the  apse, 
originally  seven  in  number  :  the  Lady-chapel,  supposed  to 
have  been  100  feet  long,  was  one  of  the  first  parts  of  the 
building  to  be  destroyed  by  Henry  VIII. 

The  dissolution  of  the  monastery  took  place  in  1539, 
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IN    THE    CLOISTER 

and  was,  of  course,  accompanied  by  the  spoliation  of  the 
Abbey.  All  its  immense  revenues,  and  its  glorious  plate 
and  vestments  were  seized  by  the  King's  Commissioners. 
They  proceeded  to  demolish  the  monastic  buildings, 
leaving  only  the  'Abbot's  lodging'  which  still  extends 
from  the  west  iront  of  the  Abbey  to  the  ancient  gateway. 
Even  the  church  itself  was  condemned  as  superiiuous, 
and  would  have  been  razed  to  the  ground,  had  not  the 
people  of  Tewkesbury  petitioned  the  king  to  spare  it, 
and,  eventually,  purchased  it  from  him  for  the  sum  of 

£453: 

The  Abbey  was  'restored'  most  wisely  and  well  in  the 
years  1875-1879,  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  during  the  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Davies 
and  the  Rev.  Hemming  Robeson  (afterwards  Archdeacon 
of  Bristol).  A  handsome  cenotaph,  with  a  life-like  recum- 
bent figure  in  stone  of  Archdeacon  Robeson,  was  placed 
in  1914  in  the  ambulatory  in  the  arch  of  St.  Faith's  Chapel. 

The  tower  is  46  feet  square,  and  148  feet  high  to  the 
top  of  the  pinnacles.  Original!}',  it  was  surmounted  by 
a  wooden  spire,  which  fell  on  Easter  Day,  1559,  and  has 
never  been  replaced. 

The  great  arch  of  the  west  front,  recessed  in  seven 
shafts,  is  65  feet  high  and  34  feet  wide.  The  '  debased 
Perpendicular'  window  was  inserted  in  1686,  but  this 
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was  not  filled  with  stained  glass  till  1886,  exactly  two 
centuries  later.  The  carved  oak  doors  beneath  were  placed 
in  1915  as  part  of  a  memorial  to  Canon  O.  P.  Wardell 
Yer burgh,  vicar,  1809-1913. 

The  entrance  to  the  Abbey  is  by  the  north-west  portal, 
within  which  is  a  beautiful  lobby,  richly  carved  in  oak 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  and  exectited  in  1915  by 
the  well-known  local  firm  of  Collins  and  Godfrey  in  memory 
of  Canon  Wardell  Yerburgh. 

The  oak  screen,  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  the  font, 
and  the  pulpit,  are  also  memorial  gifts. 

The  chantries  which  surround  the  high  altar  are  among 
the  chief  glories  of  the  Abbey.  The  famous  and  exquisite 
*  Warwick  Chantry'  was  erected  by  Isabella  le  Despencer. 
over  the  body  of  her  first  husband,  Richard  Beauchamp^ 
Earl  of  Worcester,  who  fell  at  the  siege  -~>f  Meaux  in  1421. 

The  next  tomb  on  the  north  side  of  choir  is  the  Founder's 
Chantry,  where  lies  the  body  of  Robert  Fitzhamon  himself. 
And  within  the  sanctuary  itself  is  the  Despencer  Tomb, 
with  one  of  the  most  graceful  canopies  in  Europe.  Beneath 
it  lie  in  effigy  Hugh  le  Despencer  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  ; 
and  across  the  ambulatory  under  a  similar  canopy,  lies 
the  body  of  her  third  husband,  Sir  Guy  de  Brienne,  who 
carried  the  king's  standard  at  the  Battle  of  Crecy. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  chantry  of 
exquisite  design,  containing  the  earliest  example  of  fan- 
tracery  known.  It  is  called  the  'Trinity  Chapel,'  and 
was  erected  by  the  widow  of  Edward,  Lord  Despencer, 
who  died  in  1375.  On  the  top  of  the  chantry,  in  a 
unique  position,  is  a  life-size  and  a  very  life-like  figure 
of  Lord  Despencer,  kneeling  in  prayer  and  facing  the  high 
altar.  On  the  east  wall  of  the  chantry,  part  of  the  fine 
fresco  work  is  still  plainly  visible,  and  gives  some  idea 
of  what  the  appearance  of  these  chantries  must  have  been 
when  they  were  ablaze  with  colour. 

The  high  altar  itself  is  one  of  the  longest  in  England, 
being  1 3  feet  8  inches  in  length.  The  mensa  is  the  original 
slab  of  Purbeck  marble,  which  was  consecrated  on  June 
18,  1239. 

The  reredos  was  painted  by  Thomas  Gambier  Parry, 
who  was  responsible  for  most  of  the  delicate  colour-work 
on  the  roof  of  the  nave.  It  was  presented  to  the  Abbey 
in  1914  by  his  son,  Major  Ernest  Gambier  Parry. 

The  sedilia  are  sadly  mutilated,  but  the  two  arches 
which  remain  fairly  complete  show  how  glorious  the  whole 
must  have  been. 

In  the  pavement  of  the  choir    the  tiles  of  which  are 
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an  exact  reproduction  of  the  old  fourteenth  century 
tiles,  are  brasses  denoting  the  resting-places  of  the  De 
Clares  and  Despencers  ;  and,  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
choir  stalls  is  a  modern  brass  marking  the  tomb  of  the 
ill-fated  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI,  who  was  killed 
after  the  Battle  of  Tewkesbury. 

Behind  the  high  altar,  in  a  vault  accessible  by  means 
of  a  stone  stair,  lie  the  bones  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
drowned,  as  the  legend  says,  in  the  butt  of  Malmsey, 
and  certainly  put  to  death  in  the  Tower  of  London  in 
1478.  With  him  lies  his  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of  the 
'King-maker.' 

Around  the  ambulatory  are  five  tombs  of  the  Abbots 
of  Tewkesbury,  from  Alan,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Thomas 
Becket,  to  John  Wakeman    who  surrendered  the  Abbey 
to     Henry     VIII, 
and    whose    ceno- 
taph   is     a    very 
striking     example 
of  beautiful  sculp- 
ture in  the  canopy, 
with    a    gruesome 
representation     of 
a  corpse  below. 

The  Chapel  of 
St.  Margaret  on 
the  north,  and  the 
Norman  Chapel 
are  fitted  up  with 
altars  and  in  use. 
In  the  Norman 
Chapel  is  a  fine 
mosaic  by  Salviati, 
and  an  original 
painting  Madonna 
del  Passeggio,  by 
Raphael.  Close  by 
is  a  fine  memorial 
to  Mrs.  Craik,  the 
authoress  of  John 
Halifax,  Gentle- 
man. 

There  are  two 
organs  in  the 
Abbey  :  the  one  in 
the  choir  was  built 
for  Magdalen  THE  CRAIK  MEMORIAL 
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College,  Oxford,  in  1637,  by  Renatus  Harris  ;  removed  by 
Cromwell  in  1654  to  Hampton  Court,  where  John  Milton 
is  said  to  have  played  on  it :  restored  to  Magdalen  in  i66n, 
and  sold  to  Tewkesbury  in  1737.  The  great  organ  in  the 
north  transept  was  given  to  commemorate  Queen  Victoria's 
Jubilee,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Grove. 

The  two  chapels  now  used  as  a  choir  vestry,  were 
formerly  dedicated  to  St.  James  and  to  St.  Kustacius  : 
the  one  was  in  ruins  for  three  hundred  years,  and  the  other 
was  used  as  a  Grammar  School  for  the  same  period  ; 
both  were  restored  by  the  Freemasons  of  Gloucestershire 
in  i87ij. 

On  the  south  of  the  ambulatory  is  the  large  vaulted 
chamber,  which  has  been  for  six  hundred  years  the  sacristy 
or  'great  vestry'  of  the  Abbey.  The  door  is  roughly 
covered  inside  with  iron  plates,  being  parts  of  the  armour 
and  swords  found  on  the  battlefield  after  the  decisive 
Battle  of  Tewkesbury,  on  May  4,  11.71.  Above  is  a  room 
reached  by  a  spiral  staircase,  once  the  sacristan's  chamber, 
now  a  museum  in  which  are  preserved  many  interesting 
relics  of  the  Abbey  and  ancient  documents. 

All  that  remains  of  the  cloister,  once  as  fine  as  Glouces- 
ter, though  not  so  large,  can  be  seen  outside  the  south 
door,  which  is  set  in  an  arch  which  is  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  sculpture,  though  all  the  statues  which  once  adorned 
it  are  destroyed.  One  bay  of  the  cloister  was  restored 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Collins,  to  show  the  beauty  of  the  original 
vaulting. 

The  windows  in  both  north  and  south  aisles  were  filled 
with  excellent  stained  glass  between  1886  and  1802,  by 
the  Rev.  C.  W.  Grove. 

It  is  possible  to  reach  the  triforium  by  spiral  stair- 
cases at  the  west  end  of  the  Abbev,  and  in  the  Norman 
Chapel.  The  entrance  to  the  tower  is  in  the  north  transept, 
behind  the  Grove  organ.  There  is  a  splendid  peal  of  ten 
bells  two  of  which  date  from  1696,  anrl  the  two  treble 
bells  from  TQI^  ;  the  weight  of  the  tenor  bell  is"  23  cwt. 
2  qr.  9  Ib. 
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NOTES  ON  THE 
CATHEDRALS      : 
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